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CONCLUDING  AEGUMENT  OF  MR.  McPIlERSON. 


Mr.  Chairaiain'  aind  Gentle aien  :  Had  this  discussion  been  confined 
■within  the  limits  fixed  by  Governor  Bontwell  in  his  opening  speech, 
to  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  replying,  on  the  fitb  ultimo,  I  would 
not  have  asked  permission  to  say  an  additional  word.  But  since  that 
time  the  four  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the  other  side  haA^e  in¬ 
troduced  many  matters  of  detail,  mostly  irrelevant,  but  some  of  such 
nature  as  to  deserAX  notice. 

In  so  doing,  I  may  somewhat  repeat  what  was  before  said.  Of  these 
gentlemen  but  one  has  undertaken  distinctly  to  favor  the  pending  bill, 
and  he  is,  I  understand,  the  author  of  it.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Shepard,  of 
Ifew  York,  representing  the  National  Bank-Note  Company.  Governor 
Boutwell  did  not  faA^or  it,  nor  did  the  experienced  gentleman  who  ad¬ 
dressed  you  a  week  ago,  Mr.  Van  Zaudt,  of  the  American.  But  all  of 
them  agreed  in  the  demand  that  a  portion  of  the  work  now  done  by 
the  Bureau  should  be  given  to  outside  parties. 

THE  CHARGES  OF  FORAIER  IRREGHLARITIES. 

So  far  as  these  gentlemen  haAX  reached  back  into  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  past  for  proofs  of  looseness  of  administration  in  those  earlier  years 
of  the  Bureau  I  do  not  consider  it  of  any  practical  importance  to  follow 
them.  Whether  what  they  insinuate,  and  pretend  to  belieA^e,  be  true 
or  false,  is  of  no  consequence  in  this  discussion.  We  are  not  fighting 
over  again  the  struggles  which  attended  the  organization  of  this  Bu¬ 
reau  5  nor  haA^e  I  any  desire  to  recall  the  desperate  means  used  by 
these  companies  to  strangle  it ;  nor  to  say  a  word  in  censure  of  their 
persistent  efforts  to  keep  fot  themselves  the  enormous  business  which 
the  Government  then  had  to  do.  Whilst  I  do  not  Avish  to  discourage 
inquiry  into  the  past,  in  any  direction  which  may  lead  to  clear  and 
definite  results,  I  see  no  good  to  result  from  beclouding  the  present 
issue  with  this  irrelevant  matter. 

Bespecting  defects  of  management  in  the  j^ears  long  past,  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  say,  what  is  undoubtedly  the  truth,  that  those  then  best  in¬ 
formed  respecting  them,  haAung  fully  examined  the  subject,  haA^e  placed 
on  record  the  opinion  that  the  irregularities,  whatever  they  AA-ere,  AA-ere 
the  result  of  special  circumstances  then  existing,  as  thus  aptly  and  ac¬ 
curately  described  by  the  Betrenchment  Committee  of  18G9  : 

“The  sudden  and  enormous  Treasury  and  financial  operations  caused 
by  the  rebellion  were  altogether  too  extensiA^e  for  the  force  in  the 
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Treasury  existing  at  its  commencement;  and  lienee,  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  more  or  less  of  irregularity,  and  even  of  fraud  and  x>ecula- 
tion,  would  exist  in  its  new  operations,  which  were  required  to  be 
entered  upon  and  carried  forward  so  rapidly  for  the  sake  of  the  imblic 
service  that  systematic  organization  and  regularity  of  detail  could 
scarcely  at  first  have  been  expected.  As  will  be  seen  from  what  follows, 
this  possibility  or  probability  of  error,  looseness,  and  want  of  regularity 
was  realized;  but  it  is  believed  that  no  very  extensive  losses  have 
occurred  iui consequence;  and  it  is  possible,  and  in  some  instances  per¬ 
haps  probable,  that  many  of  the  discrepancies  reported  are  entirely 
innocent  ones,  arising  from  mere  irregularity  in  method  and  detail,  rather 
than  from  positive  fraud.” 

Experience,  the  surest  of  guides,  has  proved  the  soundness  of  the 
judgment  given  in  the  last  sentence,  and  has  shown  that  the  only  seri¬ 
ous  errors  which  existed  at  all  were  errors  of  book-keeping.  And  an 
examination  of  the  repoi*t  of  the  Eetrenchment  Committee  in  detail 
will  show  that  of  those  errors  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  loss  to  the 
Government,  the  inconsiderable  sum  of  $400  only  is  attributable  to 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  The  others  occurred  in  the 
fiscal  and  accounting  offices  of  the  Treasury,  and  not  in  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing. 

NO  IMPROPER  ISSUE  OF  BONDS  EVER  MADE. 

The  gentleman  from  York,  who  sought  to  fasten  upon  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  many  years  ago  charges  of  fraud,  failed  to  quote  from  the  report 
of  that  committee  the  following  important  statement,  which  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter: 

So  far  no  duplicate  bonds  have  been  returned  to  the  Treasury ^ 
although  large  numbers  of  the  bonds  of  these  earlier  issues  have  been 
returned  in  the  course  of  exchange.  *  *  *  It  is  a  fact,  however, 

worthy  of  some  consideration  as  applied  to  all  these  securities  on  this 
X)oint,  that  there  have  been  no  over-redemptions  of  any  of  the  classes 
of  7.30’s  or  other  securities,  and  that  the  semi-annual  payments  of  in¬ 
terest  have  fallen  considerably  below  the  amount  shown  by  the  issue- 
books  to  be  actually  due  on  the  regular  outstanding  debt.” — Page  100. 

I  have  made  inquiry  at  the  office  of  the  Kegister  of  the  Treasury, 
and  find  that,  up  to  this  period,  no  duplicate  bonds  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  Treasury,  and  none  presented  except  some  stolen  ones  with 
altered  names  and  numbers,  on  which  the  forgeries  were  detected — 
which  conclusive  fact  should  set  at  rest  all  insinuations  of  an  improper 
issue  having  been  made  during  the  war.  I  give  in  full  the  correspond¬ 
ence  developing  this  fact: 

Treasury  Department, 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing^  March  '21^  1878. 

Sir:  Will  you  please  advise  me  whether  any  duxdicated  bonds  of 
either  of  the  issues  of  five-twenties-  or  seven-thirties  have  ever  been 
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presented  for  redemption  or  redeemed;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and 
under  what  circumstances? 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

EDW’D  McPHEESOX, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 

W.  P.  Titcomb,  Esq., 

Deputy  Register.,  Treasury  Department. 

Treasury  Depart^eent, 

Register's  Office,  March  27,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  this  date,  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  no  duplicate  United  States  bonds  have  been  issued  or  redeemed 
by  the  Department  save  in  accordance  with  law.  (Sec.  3702-’5,  Ke- 
^dsed  Statutes.) 

A  few  irreg:ularities  in  numbering  have  been  discovered,  which  Vere 
readily  reconciled  upon  reference  to  your  Bureau.  Stolen  bonds,  with 
altered  names  and  numbers,  have  been  presented  for  transfer,  but, 
with  the  checks  adopted,  the  forgeries  have  been  easily  detected. 

Eespectfully,  yours, 

W.  P.  TITCOMB, 

Acting  Register. 

Edw’d  McPhersots^,  Esq., 

Chief  Bureau  Engraving  a  nd  Printing. 

The  latest  deliveries  of  fiv'e-twenties  and  seven  thirties,  covered  bv  the 
Eetrenchment  Committee’s  report,  were  made  October  31, 1867,  so  that 
eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  those  transactions  occurred,  in  which 
all  the  seven-thirties  and  many  of  the  five-twenties  have  been  retired. 

former  reasons  for  dividino  the  work  no  lonoer  exist. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  1869  in  favor  of  a  division  of  this  work  between  the  outside  com¬ 
panies  and  the  Treasury  Dei)artment.  This  recommendation  had  for 
its  justification  then  these  two  facts,  which  do  not  now  exist: 

1.  The  business  as  done  by  the  Bureau  was  then  newly  organized 
and  defectively  managed. 

2.  The  paper  used  in  printing  the  Government  securities  was  com¬ 
mercial  paper  only,  with  no  protective  feature. 

Since  that  time  nine  years  of  effort  have  had  their  natural  effect  in 
increasing  the  skill,  perfecting  the  organization,  and  enlarging  the 
resources  of  the  Bureau,  until  it  stands  to-day  capable  of  producing, 
and  actually  xwoducing,  the  best  bank-note  lulnting  in  the  world. 
The  recent  four-and-a-half  and  four  i)er  cent,  bonds,  exclusively  en¬ 
graved  and  issued  by  it,  upon  none  of  which  does  a  counterfeit  exist, 
and  which  are,  it  is  safe  to  say,  beyond  tlie  reach  of  the  counterfeiter’s 
art,  sufficiently  prove  the  extent  and  maturit}^  of  its  poAvers.  It  is  now 
Si  first-class  business  establishment.  It  is  closely  organized  in  all  its 
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parts.  It  has  within  itself  abundant  checks  against  error,  and  proves^ 
by  the  highest  form  of  proof — its  daily  work — that  it  leads  all  other 
establishments  in  this  branch  of  work. 

THE  SPECIAL  PROTECTIVE  PAPER. 

Besides,  the  Government  has,  in  the  special  paper  used  upon  its  se¬ 
curities,  a  check  of  vast  importance.  This  paper  was  adopted  after 
thorough  inquiry  and  test  by  Governor  Boiitwell,  when  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  has  been  maintained  to  this  day  by  his  various  suc¬ 
cessors. 

It  is  a  two  fold  check.  It  interposes  an  obstacle  to  counterfeiting, 
and  is  a  perfect  check  held  by  the  Secretary  upon  the  Bureau  itself. 
The  paper  is  manufactured  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  a  iioint  distant  from  the  City  of  Washington,  and  in  all 
respects  independently  of  the  Bureau.  It  is  counted  and  examined  at 
the  mill  by  the  Secretary’s  agents.  It  is  thence  sent  by  express  to  the 
Secretary  himself,  in  whose  office  it  is  again  counted  and  examined. 
By  them  it  is  issued  to  the  Chief  of  this  Bureau  only  as  he  may  receive 
orders  to  print  notes  or  bonds  or  other  securities ;  and  he  can  receive 
only  such  jiaper,  and  only  so  much,  as  his  orders  to  print  cad  for. 
Every  sheet  of  this  paper  is  charged  against  him,  and  he  is  held  to  a 
rigid  accountability  for  it.  He  is  obliged  to  return  ever^^  sheet  issued 
to  him,  either  finished  or  mutilated,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  paper  only  ceases  upon  its  return  being  made  with 
exactness.  Under  the  old  system,  when  only  commercial  paper  was 
used,  there  was  a  felt  absence  of  complete  protection,  for  the  reason 
that  identically  the  same  paper  used  by  the  Government  for  printing 
its  bonds  and  securities  could  be  obtained  of  any  dealer.  Under  sucb 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  suggestion  occurred  to  the 
Committee  of  1869  to  require  that  no  one  establishment  should  be  able 
to  place  upon  a  given  sheet  all  the  impressions  necessary  to  prepare  it 
for  issue.  But  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  Not  a  sheet  of  this  special 
paper  exists  except  in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  thus  has  an  absolute  check  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  and  the 
rest  of  mankind.  And  with  the  system  of  accountability  thrown  around 
its  production  and  issue,  there  disappear  the  causes  for  anxiet}^  which, 
formerly  suggested,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  one  or  more  outside 
printings. 

SEPARATE  PRINTINGS  REPUDIATED  BY  THE  COMPANIES. 

In  my  previous  remarks,  I  undertook  to  j)rove  that  this  system  of 
separate  printings,  as  proposed,  instead  of  giving  increased  protection 


would  real!}'  involve  additional  risks  in  the  necessary  exposure  to  whiclt 
the  sheets  would  be  subjected  in  their  transfer  from  point  to  point 
while  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  while  in  the  custody  of  two  or 
three  private  corporations,  whose  organization  is  admitted  by  Governor 
Boutwell  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  a  Government  bureau.  ]N^ow,  I  desire 
to  say  further,  in  reply  to  the  assumption  that  t>erfect  safety  requires  a 
division  of  printings,  that  these  comi^anies  themselves,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  own  business,  have  never  recognized  the  soundness  of 
this  plea. 

When,  in  1863,  the  various  denominations  of  national-bank  notes 
were  to  be  prepared  by  these  companies,  and  they  proceeded  to  di\ide 
it  among  themselves,  they  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  security  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  undertake  each  of  them  to  make  separate  plates  and  place 
one  impression  upon  each  of  these  various  securities ;  but  they  divided 
up  the  secimties  among  themselves,  each  undertaking  to  make  com¬ 
plete  its  resi)ective  note.  One  comt)any  took  the  ones  and  twos ; 
another  company  took  the  fives ;  still  another  company  took  the  tens, 
and  so  on.  It  never  occurred  to  them,  then,  that  the  security  of  work 
for  their  customer,  the  United  States,  required  the  transfer  of  sheets 
fi’om  one  establishment  to  another,  and  the  i)rinting  of  an  imj)ression 
by  each  of  the  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  each  undertook  in  his 
own  establishment  to  make  the  plates — face,  back,  and  tint — and  to 
place  upon  the  note  all  the  impressions  necessary  to  prepare  it  for 
issue.  This  practice  continued  from  1863  to  1875,  when  the  work  was, 
in  part,  taken  from  them.  Xor  is  this  all.  Up  to  this  moment,  these 
companies,  when  they  have  orders  from  such  small  foreign  governments 
as  do  not  have  facilities  for  doing  this  work  themselves,  do  not  pretend 
that  duty  to  their  customers  requires  a  division  of  the  work  with  each 
other;  but  each  executes  its  orders,  as  I  maintain  the  Government 
shoidd  execute  its,  completely  for  itself. 

These  gentlemen  insist  in  argument  there  is  only  possible  protec¬ 
tion  without  a  division  of  work,  while  in  practice  they  declare  a  belief 
that  there  is  absolute  protection  without  a  division  of  work.  The  ])oint 
they  make  against  the  Bureau  doing  the  Government  work  is  thus 
purely  theoretical.  They  have  always  disregarded  it  in  practice  when 
they  could,  and  they  to-day  disregard  it  in  their  general  business. 

HOW  THE  SPECIAL  PAPER  PROTECTS. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  security"  given  bj-  the  special  protective  paper 
adopted.  In  England  they  water-mark  their  paper,  and  rely  chiefly 
upon  this  special  feature.  In  this  country  we  run  a.  blue  fibre-line 
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through  it.  In  each  case  the  theory  is  the  same — to  produce  an  article 
which  no  party  other  than  the  Government  can  possess.  No  imi^res- 
sion  can  be  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  this  exclusive  i)aper  except  with 
the  knowledge  of  the-Treasury  Dei)artment.  The  Bureau  can  take  no 
step  in  printing  except  in  full  view  of  the  Secretary,  and  upon  orders 
officially  issued  to  it,  and  it  is  only,  as  armed  with  an  order  to  print 
upon  it,  that  the  Bureau  becomes  possessed  of  a  single  sheet  of  this 
special  paper.  What  check  upon  improper  i^rinting  could  be  more 
ample  and  more  infallible'?  It  is  of  the  most  radical  and  effective 
type. 

HOW  THE  PLATES,  AS  KEPT,  PROTECT. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  beg  the  Committee  to  bear  in  mind  the  other 
important  fact,  that  the  engraved  plates  of  notes  and  securities,  from 
which  all  the  genuine  impressions  must  be  made,  are  all  of  them  held 
likewise  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  the  possession  of  officers  speciall^^  appointed  by  him  for  that 
purpose.  These  plates  are  held  independently  of  the  Bureau,  and  the 
vaults  containing  them  are  as  much  closed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 
or  any  superintendent  or  any  other  officer  of  the  Bureau,  as  they  are 
to  the  outside  world.  The  result  of  all  which  is,  that  neither  the 
official  paper  nor  the  official  plates  can  be  had  for  any  purpose  what- 
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ever  by  the  Bureau,  except  the  Bureau  can  show  orders  from  the 
proper  officers  for  the  printing.  Copies  of  these  orders  to  i^rint  are 
sent  to  the  custodian  of  the  vaults  and  to  the  keeper  of  the  paper  at 
the  same  time  they  are  given  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  requisitions  for  paper  and  for  the  plates  must  set  forth  the  order 
on  which  they  are  based.  So  that,  at  each  end  of  the  line,  the  paper 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  plates  on  the  other — the  commanding  positions 
of  the  line — the  checks  are  of  the  most  absolute  kind,  and,  together 
with  the  checks  within  the  Bureau,  constitute  a  guaranty  of  safety 
which  no  system  of  divided  work  by  outside  parties  can  possibly  effect. 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  EXISTINGr  CHECKS. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  checks  within  the  Bureau,  and  of  the 
physical  and  moral  impossibility  of  any  combination  within  it  to  make 
an  im^iroper  issue  of  securities.  The  other  side  are  now  apiiarently 
convinced  of  the  sufficiency  of  these  checks;  for  Mr.  Bice,  on  Friday 
last,  representing  the  Excelsior  Company  of  this  city,  said  that  his 
anxiety  was,  not  that  the  employees  of  the  Bureau  might  be  able  to 
make  an  improper  issue,  but  that  a  Secretar}’  of  the  Treasury  and  a 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  might,  sometime  or  other,  combine  to  do  so.  And 
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lie  desired,  as  a  cheek  upon  the  Secretary  and  the  Chief,  that  a  portion 
of  the  Avork  be  done  outside  the  Bureau. 

If  this  suggestion  deserA^e  any  consideration,  it  is  A^ery  easy  to  see 

that  doing  a  portion  of  the  A^ork  outside  would  not  remove  the  danger; 

for,  wherever  printed,  notes  would  necessarily  come  within  the  Depart- 
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ment  for  final  authentication  and  issue,  and  then  AAmuld  necessarily 
pass  through  their  offices.  They  could  as  easily  combine  in  that  case 
for  improper  purposes  as  in  the  other;  but,  in  i)oint  of  fact,  could  not 
effectiA^ely  combine  in  either.  For  neither  could  take  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  i^ersonal  possession  or  control  of  securities  without  such 
Auolation  of  rule  and  usage,  and  such  conspicuousness  of  interference  as 
would  make  the  very  effort  an  overt  act.  Such  a  breach  of  trust  could 
not  be  effected  without  instant  exposure  and  conclusiA^e  proof  of  guilty 
purpose,  and  Avould  be  antagonized  at  once,  and  necessarily,  by  the 
whole  organization  of  the  divisions  responsible  for  the  work.  Such  an 
act  has  never  occurred,  could  not  occur,  and,  against  it,  the  country 
has  the  double  security  of  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  highest 
grade  of  official  and  the  whole  machinery  of  administration.  The 
suggestion  is  preposterous,  but  befits  the  case  to  which  it  refers,  and 
clearly  indicates  the  desperate  straits  in  which  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  find  themselves. 

ALLEOED  INTERFERENCE  AVITH  “PRIVATE  INDUSTRIES.” 

It  is  claimed  to  be  an  injustice  to  “priAmte  industries,”  that  the  Goa^- 
ernment  should  do  its  own  work.  But  the  Committee  will  see  that,  if 
all  the  work  be  done  inside  of  the  Bureau,  there  wiU  be  as  many 
laborers  employed  upon  it  as  if  a  portion  were  done  outside  and  a 
portion  inside.  In  either  case,  the  amount  paid  for  labor  AAdll  be  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same;  but  if  done  all  Avithin  the  Bureau,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  amount  spent  upon  the  work  Avill  go  to  labor  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  official  salaries  and  expenses  of  organization. 

Besides,  a  certain  degree  of  interference  Avith  “priAmte  industries”  is 
inevitable  in  operating  the  Government.  It  is  impossible  for  Govern¬ 
ment  to  discharge  its  functions  without  measurably  iiiAmding  the  jirov- 
ince  of  private  enterjirise.  To  deny  to  GoA^ernment  this  right  Avould  in 
a  serious  degree  cripple  its  management  of  public  afiairs.  It  might,  in 
this  Anew,  refuse  to  build  ships;  but  if  it  did,  Avould  expose  its  interests 
to  many  dangers.  It  might  manage  many  of  the  details  of  the  Dost 
Office  Department  without  trenching  as  it  does  upon  the  domain  of 
priAmte  trade.  It  might,  for  instance,  refuse  to  otter  to  the  imblic  tlie 
advantages  which  it  does  in  connection  Avith  the  issue  of  jiostal  enve- 
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lopes  containing  business-cards  printed  ni)on  tliein — a  subject  of  which 
the  trade  has  formally  complained ;  but  if  it  did,  would  put  to  great  in¬ 
convenience  and  to  some  loss  multitudes  of  peoi)le  who  desire  to  have 
in  this  matter  of  mail  facilities  the  best  accommodations  possible  at  the 
lowest  rates.  Or  it  might  open  to  the  public  some  participation  in  the 
gathering  or  delivery  of  letters  in  our  cities,  for  which  i)rivate  enter¬ 
prise  is  competent,  and  in  which  it  has  at  times  been  emi)loyed;  but 
there  is  no  sensible  man  in  the  country,  not  having  an  adverse  interest, 
who  is  favorable  to  such  a  division  of  postal  resiionsibility.  It  might 
abolish  in  its  arsenals  all  manufacture  of  guns  and  of  ammunition,  and 
thereby  cease  to  be  a  competitor  with  private  tradesmen  similarly  en¬ 
gaged  ;  but  if  it  should,  the  whole  people  would  regard  it  as  a  weak 
surrender  of  a  duty  to  a  sentimental  notion.  It  might  abolish  its  mints 
and  hire  out  the  privilege  of  stamping  the  gold  and  silver  currency  of 
the  country;  but  who,  except  those  who  profited  thereby,  wmuld  not 
mock  at  such  weakness  and  folly?  So,  touching  its  paper  money,  it 
might  hawk  around  the  streets  of  our  cities  the  privilege  of  jDarticipa- 
tion  in  its  creation ;  but  it  would  thereby  make  a  i^itiable  confession  of 
inability  to  do  what  it  is  amply  able  to  do,  and  wliat  every  great  nation 
on  earth  now  does  for  itself.  Should  it  be  so  misled,  it  Avould,  in  a 
matter  peculiarly  near  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  fail  in  a  plain 
duty  fairly  and  logically  and  of  right  belonging  to  the  responsible 
heads  of  affairs,  for  nothing  can  be  more  obligatory  upon  them  than  to 
see  that  its  guns  and  ships  and  coins  and  paper-currency  are  the  best 
which  intelligent  administration  can  give.  When  the  Government 
does  either  of  these  things,  and  is  met  by  the  plea  that  thereby  it  in¬ 
vades  the  province  of  i)rivate  enterprise,  the  fair  answer  is  that  private 
enterprise  has  not  a  proper  place  in  this  sphere  of  action,  which  is 
essentially,  according  to  all  example,  an  administrative  work,  and, 
upon  principle,  a  part  of  the  necessary  machinery  of  government.  I 
hazard  nothing  in  predicting  that  if  this  Bureau  be  properly  supported 
and  preserved,  it  will  be  a  means  of  saving  to  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  untold  millions  of  dollars  in  the  security  it  will  give  their  currency, 
which  under  the  other  half-and-half,  slip-shod  method  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  cannot  be  attained.  What  is  wanted  in  this,  as  in  the 
coinage,  is  the  vigor  which  comes  from  unity  and  the  care  which  comes 
from  direct  responsibility.  These  given,  the  rest  will  follow. 

For  fifty  years  the  people  of  all  sections  have  suffered  incalculably 
because  this  matter  of  making  paper  currency  has  been  allowed  to 
drift.”  The  time  has  now  come  when  a  new  departure  should  be 
taken,  and  the  decision  definitely  reached  that  henceforth  the  Govern- 
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uieut  of  tlie  United  States  shall  see  to  it  that,  so  far  as  hiiinau  skill  and 
power  can  effect  it,  the  currency  shall  continue  to  be  improved  and  per¬ 
fected,  and  to  this  end  be  placed  in  permanent  charge  of  one  of  the 
great  departments  of  the  Government,  mth  this  exclusive  end  and 
purpose  in  view.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  initiation  of  this  distinctive 
policy.  Whatever  form  the  currency  of  the  country  may  hereafter 
assume,  it  is  certain  to  be,  substantially,  a  national  currency;  and  this 
gives  the  l^ational  Government  the  opportunity,  while  upon  it  devolves 
the  duty,  of  guarding  it  and  of  protecting  it  as  it  can  only  be  done  by 
making  its  preparation  and  issue  one  of  the  regular  functions  of  the 
Government.  Those  who  live  in  the  past  may  regret  the  results  which 
the  remorseless  forces  of  events  have  wrought,  but  regrets  avail 
nothing.  The  changes  are  here,  and  cannot  be  unmade,  and  with  them 
new  duties  arise  and  new  rights.  The  whole  people  have  the  right  to 
l^rotection  in  their  currency.  The  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  supply 
it.  That  can  only  be  done  by  bringing  to  the  execution  of  this  work  all 
the  necessary  power  and  the  direct  and  exclusive  agency  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. — this  not  as  a  matter  of  hostility  to  any  one,  or  from  caprice, 
but  as  an  unavoidable  incident  of  its  relations  to.  the  currency  of  the 
people.  '  , 

THE  EXPENSE  OF  WORK  WITHIN  THE  ESTIMATE. 

I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  say  much  on  the  question  of  economy. 
Those  who  know  least  upon  the  subject  have  talked  most  flippantly 
about  it,  and  you  have  been  treated  to  sundry  allusions  to  the  decep¬ 
tive  statements  habitually  made  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Bureau ;  to  the 
•unreliability  of  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau;  and  to  the  imi)ossibility 
of  cheapness  of  work  by  the  Bureau.  To  all  of  which  I  answer  that  I 
have  no  reflections  to  cast  upon  any  one  who  has  had  the  management 
of  affairs  in  the  past.  I  have  only  this  to  sajy  that  the  estimates  re¬ 
cently  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  cost  of  work,  and  of  the  rates  at 
which  it  could  do  work,  have  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  results.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  remarkable,  when  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the 
number  of  persons  estimated,  for  instance,  for  the  execution  of  the 
internal-revenue  work  and  the  number  of  persons  actually  ein})loyed 
upon  it,  how  nearly  the  estimates  have  agreed  with  the  results.  The 
difference  in  the  number  of  persons  now  upon  the  roll  and  the  number 
estimated  last  June  as  necessary  if  the  Bureau' got  the  internal-reve¬ 
nue  work  is  eigfft  iiersons;  and  when  we  take  from  those  eight  the 
two  sub-custodians  of  vaults,  employed  as  a  matter  of  additional 
security,  and  the  book-keeper  rendered  necessary  by  the  new  accounts 
ordered  to  be  kept  as  a  matter  of  check  in  the  vault-room ;  the  two 
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boys  wlio  have  been  employed  in  the  wetting  division  to  relieve  the 
ladies  there  employed,  and  one  additional  watchman  deemed  necessary 
as  a  check,  there  is  an  actual  employment  of  two  i^ersons  more  than 
were  estimated  for.  So  that  those  gentlemen  who  predicted  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  our  executing  the  work  of  the  internal-revenue  stamps  at 
a  saving  of  $68,000  upon  the  rates  i^aid  to  the  New  York  companies 
for  the  same  work  last  year,  and  who  have  had  their  jibes  at  the  pre¬ 
sumed  ignorance,  inexperience,  and  incompetence  of  those  in  charge, 
may  profitably  refiect  upon  this  fact,  may  teach  themselves  needed 
charity  and  modesty,  and  learn  how  wise  it  is  for  those  who  would  be 
critics  to  know  the  ground  on  which  they  stand.  The  Bureau  is  actu¬ 
ally  living  within  its  estimates,  and  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  turning 
over  to  the  Government  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  the  sum  indicated 
in  my  report  last  December. 

THE  BUREAU^S  SYSTEM  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYMENT. 

In,  explanation  of  the  accuracy  which  can  be  reached,  it  is  only  fair 
that  I  should  say  that  the  system  of  em]3loyment  and  payment  in  the 
Bureau  renders  it  easy  to  calculate  the  cost  of  work.  All  the  emj)loyees 
in  the  Bureau  are  now  paid  by  the  piece,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  by 
the  day.  The  result  of  which  is,  that  given  the  number  of  sheets  to 
be  produced,  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  parties  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  actual  cost  of  handling  them,  from  the  first  impression  up  to 
final  completion,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  sheets  which  consti¬ 
tutes  an  average  day’s  work  in  each  process.  This  vital  point  was 
carefully  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  experts  of  the  Bureau,  many 
months  ago,  and  after  some  months  of  trial  was  again  examined,  so 
that  we  have  reached  th«  point  of  closest  accuracy,  and  are  able  to 
state  the  cost  of  results  with  precision. 

Another  advantage  of  the  piece-system  of  employment  and  payment 
over  the  per  diem  is,  that,  whilst  it  secures  to  all  a  fair  day’s  wages,  it 
gives  the  superior  hands  the  advantage  of  their  increased  activity  or 
tact  or  skill,  and  thereby  establishes,  as  the  rule  of  the  office,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  being  paid  according  to  what  they  do.  As  a  result,  the  spirit 
of  contentment  now  existing  among  the  employees  in  the  Bureau  is 
something  unknown  in  its  history.  Besides  this,  there  is  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  great  protection  to  the  officers  of  the  Bureau,  for  they  are  able  to 
tell  with  precision  each  day,  by  the  reports,  whether  the  force  requires 
enlargement  or  diminution,  and  therefore  have  a  m^ans  of  resisting 
importunity  for  place — our  powerlessness  for  resisting  Avhich  has  proved 
such  an  affliction  to  our  friends  opposite.  Under  the  present  system, 
the  Bureau  cannot  become  overloaded. 
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Added  to  this  is  the  mle  for  promotion,  which  always  proceeds  ac¬ 
cording  to  merit.  Discharges,  when  made,  always  i)roceed  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  demerit — in  both  cases  the  test  being,  not  their  ability  to 
tell  the  number  of  miles  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  nor  any  remote 
fact  of  geography  or  science,  but  the  quantity  of  work  actuall}'  done 
by  them  for  a  period  of  time  preceding  the  proposed  action. 

The  consequence  of  all  which  is  that  the  force  in  the  Bureau  has  be¬ 
come  settled,  thoroughly  organized,  and  comiDact,  with  rates  under¬ 
stood  and  capacities  demonstrated. 

I  mention  these  things  not  only  as  likely  to  be  interesting  to  the 
Committee  having  the  Bureau  in  special  charge,  but  as  explaining  what 
our  Mends  on  the  other  side  do  not  ai^pear  to  be  able  to  take  into  thmr 
minds,  that  this  Bureau — which  one  of  them  has  taken  pains  to  pro¬ 
nounce  in  your  presence,  and  in  print,  a  bad  Bureau,  from  which  no 
good  has  ever  come,  and  from  which  none  can  ever  be  expected,  which 
was  founded  in  a  delusion  and  must  alwavs  be  a  snare — can  do  and 

t/ 

does,  in  a  business  way,  its  daily  work.  More :  it  challenges  compari¬ 
son,  in  every  element  of  excellence,  with  any  like  organization  in  this 
•  country  or  elsewhere.  And,  besides  doing  its  work  economically  and 
well,  it  does  it  with  an  assurance  of  safety  which  no  other  organization 
can  render. 

There  have  been  some  irritating  things  said,  chiefly  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  IS'ew  York  who  first  adcBessed  you,  Mr.  Shepard,  to  which  I 
might  further  reply ;  but  I  prefer  to  content  myself  with  this  answer 
to  all  his  insinuations,  that  if  he  had  been  as  well  informed  ui)on  those 
subjects  as  Mr.  Yan  Zandt,  who,  for  many  years,  has  given  this  subject 
special  attention ;  or  as  Governor  Boutwell,  whose  official  duty  it  was 
for  four  years  to  study  the  operations  of  the  Bureau,  even  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  less  advantageous  for  a  proper  api^reciation  of  it  than  now 
'  exist,  Mr.  Shepard  would  have  been  less  flippant  and  olfensive  in  his 
assumi^tions  and  insinuations. 

/ 

THE  PLEA  THAT  THIS  WORK  IS  OUT  OF  THE  RAKGE  OF  PROPER  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION — ACTION  OF  OTHER  GrOYERNMENTS. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  in  this  debate,  and  seriously  too,  that 
the  making  by  the  Government  of  its  notes  and  bonds  was  not  only  an 
invasion  of  the  sphere  of  private  enterprise,  but  was  out  of  the  range 
of  proper  administration.  If  this  suggestion,  which  is  one  of  extreme 
simplicity,  had  not  been  made  with  an  appearance  of  good  faith,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  realize  that  it  was  sincerely  made.  Xo  dutj’  rests  uiion 
the  Government  more  solemn  than  an  intelligent  and  scrnpulous  caring 
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for  tlie  safety  of  its  securities.  Failing  to  undertake  this,  as  a  part  of 
administration,  and  leaving  the  work  to  ])arties  having  only  commer¬ 
cial  ties  with  the  Government,  strikes  me  as  closely  approaching  an 
evasion  of  duty.  This  view  has  always  been  taken  by  the  great  States 
of  Europe.  As  is  well  known,  in  England  ^‘the  whole  of  the  i)rinting 
of  that  Bank  is  executed  within  its  walls,”  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  History  of  the  Bank  of  England. — Francis — Homans^  page  306. 
Besides,  the  dies  from  which  the  water-mark  in  the  hand-made  paper 
is  made,  as  well  as  the  plates  used  in  printing  the  notes,  are  all  manu¬ 
factured  at  the  Bank. — Hankei/^s  Banking^  i)age  92.  The  paper  is,  as  1 
have  been,  after  much  inquiry,  able  to  learn,  made  outside  of  the  Bank — 
not  in  it,  as  I  stated  in  my  remarks  of  the  Gth  ultimo,  on  inadequate 
information. 

The  National  Printing  Office  of  France,  which  was  opened  in  the 
year  1640,  still  exists,  and  in  it  Treasury  notes,  postal  cards,  and  internal- 
revenue  stamps  of  all  descriptions  are  produced  and  printed,  whilst  the 
Bank  of  France  makes  comi)lete  in  its  own  premises  the  notes  it  is  author¬ 
ized  to  issue,  with  the  exception  of  the  paper,  which  was  (in  1864)  made 
at  two  different  paper-mills.  (A.  Pollok’s  report  to  the  Secretary  of  * 
the  Treasury,  unpublished,  p.  57.)  The  paper  used  then  was  not  dis¬ 
tinctive,  and  consisted  of  two  kinds,  one  for  notes  under  five  hundred 
francs,  the  other  for  the  higher  denominations. 

The  Imperial  Printing  Office  of  Austria  was  founded  in  1804,  and  now 
prints  State  bonds  and  obligations  of  the  value  of  one,  five,  and  fifty 
gulden.  State  lottery -tickets,  postage,  internal-revenue,  and  telegraph 
stamps,  and  envelopes.  It  has  apparatus  for  the  production  of  i)lates 
for  copper-plate  and  typographical  printing^  steel-covered  copper- 
idates;  iron  electroplates;  engravings  on  zinc,  copper,  steel,  and  glass; 
with  facilities  for  every  species  of  work.  It  turns  out  yearly  about 
twelve  hundred  ifiates  for  the  production  of  State  bonds  and  obliga¬ 
tions.  These  facts  appear  in  the  report  of  Arthur  H.  Brown,  honorary 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873, 
printed  in  volume  2  of  the  reports  of  the  United  States  commissioners 
to  that  Exposition. 

I  have  not  at  hand  printed  authority  for  the  statement,  but  know 
the  fact  that  the  German  Government  has  an  establishment  for  the 
production  of  their  securities,  and  that  they  have  recently  taken  steps 
to  have  manufactured  for  their  use  a  special  paper,  with  a  view  to  get 
the  same  sort  of  security  as  is  now  furnished  to  its  people  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  Eussia  also,  since  1860,  produces  its 
own  work  on  notes  and  securities  through  a  Government  office. 
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1  may  add,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tliat  witbiii  the  last  five  3  ears  the 
superior  character  of  bank-note  engraving  in  the  United  States  has 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  European  governments.  It  is  a 
matter  of  knowledge  in  the  Treasur}"  Department  that  the  Avorkmanship 
upon  the  recent  four-and-a-half  and  four  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United 
States  was  conceded  to  be  superior  to  any  bond  Avhich  ever  before  aj)- 
peared  in  the  London  market ;  superior  both  in  the  st^de  of  engraving 
and  in  the  strength  and  finish  of  the  printing,  and  the  artistic  beauty" 
of  design. 

This  great  superiority  is  due  to  the  attention  given  during  the  last 
twenty  years  to  this  branch  of  business  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  invention  of  several  valuable  machines  by  Americans,  by  means 
of  which  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  workmanship  is  placed  upon 
the  plates  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  so  that  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  actual  fact  to  sa^^  that  there  is  no  currency  now  existing  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  which  combines  within  itself  so  many  protective  features, 
and  which  so  perfectly  guards  against  counterfeiting,  as  the  United 
States  legal-tender  currency  and  the  recent  issues  of  our  bonds. 

.  The  recent  request  of  the  French  GoA^ernnient  for  specimens  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  is  one  of  the  proofs 
that  the  great  States  of  Europe  propose  to  develop  this  branch  of  art, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  our  experience  in  it. 

In  view  of  facts  like  these,  the  suggestion  of  an  abandonment  of  the 
Bureau,  or  a  withdrawal  of  any  portion  of  the  work  from  it,  or  a 
relaxation  of  present  purpose  to  place  upon  an  impregnable  foundation 
this  important  branch  of-the  Treasury,  cannot  be  considered  a  judicious, 
or  sensible,  or  wise  suggestion. 

THE  SUM  OF  THE  AVHOLE  MATTER. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  will  this  Committee  reaffirm  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  last  Congress,  which  distinctly  indicated  a  preference  for 
doing  this  work  upon  the  currency  in  the  Treasury  Department  ?  Will 
it  ratify  the  strong  tendency  of  the  last  few  years,  as  shown  hy  the 
action  of  successAe  Secretaries  in  the  same  direction?  Will  it  estab¬ 
lish,  as  the  policy  of  the  Government,  the  making  of  its  own-  currencj^  ? 
Or  will  it  divide  this  work  between  the  Bureau  and  outside  i)arties,  in 
full  view  of  the  fact,  that  harmonious  work  in  making  the  plates  can¬ 
not  thereby  be  as  fully  attained  j  that  differences  in  the  execution  of 
work,  in  ink  and  in  general  style,  are  liable  to  occur;  that  it  is  open 
to  the  vital  objection  of  involving  a  greater  A^ariety^  of  risks ;  and  that 
the  systqm  which  I  urge  is  the  sj'stem  of  every  enlightened  Govern- 
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ment  now  existing,  and  towards  which  the  tendency  is  strongly  marked 
in  ever^^  Grovernment  with  sufficient  strength  to  have  a  future  ? 

The  arguments  which  go  to  sustain  the  theory  put  forth  upon  the 
other  side,  do  not  rise  higher  than  suggestions  of  self-interest,  and  in 
any  other  branch  of  Government  work  woidd  be  cast  aside  as  unworthy 

of  consideration.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  experience  be  of  any  value, 

« 

if  the  example  of  other  nations  be  of  any  value,  and  if  the  inherent 
fitness  of  things  possess  any  force,  the  Committee  will  agree  that  all 
combine  to  maintain  the  existing  status^  and  to  suggest  to  Congress 
the  expediency  of  doing  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  add  to  the 
efficiency,  permanency,  and  usefulness  of  the  Bureau. 
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